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was the outward and visible sign of the progress which Sunderland
had since the beginning of the reign been making in the royal favour*
As early as the middle of March, Barrillon had told Louis that Sunder-
land "seemed to be entirely informed of the plans of the King his
master"; in July the ambassador noted that the Minister appeared to be
au courant with the discussions on religion which he had had with
James, and a little later James himself confirmed this surmise by telling
Barrillon that he had spoken on the subject of religion with less reserve
to Sunderland than to his other Ministers. Simultaneously the decline
of Rochester had commenced. Rochester told Burnet (no doubt some
years later) that the day of Monmouth's execution was the end of the
King's confidence in him: up to that time James had spoken to him
every morning about the business of the day, but subsequently the
conversation had been confined to Treasury business. Four months
later Barrillon found the first direct evidence that there was a connection
between the rise of the one Minister and the decline of the other; it is
probable that Sunderland commenced his attack on Rochester soon after
James's accession, when he found he could remain in office without
Rochester's assistance, but he kept his own counsel. In the middle of
November, Barrillon wrote to Louis a long letter mainly devoted to
Sunderland. He said that even the least observant people now recog-
nised that Sunderland had the chief place in the Ministry, that
Rochester was employed merely as a useful Treasury official, but
that even there James interfered freely in matters of detail, that Sunder-
land had given proof of his attachment to the French King, in contrast
to Rochester, who had a liaison with the Prince of Orange founded on
interests which could not change, and that Sunderland had told him a
story, which it was difficult to disbelieve, to the effect that Rochester
had advised William, through Henry Sidney, to come to England at any
cost and in spite of any objections James might raise, and had told him
that this was the only possible means of diverting the English Government
from the disastrous course which it was pursuing. Barrillon believed
that Sunderland's only possible motive for telling him this story was
to persuade Louis that Rochester was taking William's side against him;
it is more than possible that Barrillon was not Sunderland's only
confidant and that this story was effectual in undermining James's
confidence in Rochester. Barrillon said further that whereas Rochester
annoyed the Catholics by his zeal for the Protestant religion, they had
openly declared for Sunderland, and that the Jesuit Father Petre,
"who is very much in the King's confidence", has pointed out to
James "how important it is to honour and to reward a Minister who
serves him more faithfully and courageously than the others". Sunder-